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Mrs. Lillian Beede-Anderson 
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The Jubilee union service of Presbyterian Churches in Pyengyang on Sunday 
afternoon Sept. 16, 1934, at the Meeting of the General Assembly 
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Editorial Announcement 


Harry A. 


ee HE NEW EDITOR finds himself very 

3 much surprised with his new job as 

pi he had never thought of it. To him 

has come one of the fortunes (or 
shall we say misfortunes ?) that come to mis- 
sionaries who reside in the capital city. After 
being shoved suddenly into the editor’s chair, 
he is trying to think what_he is going to do 
about it. His position is all the more difficult 
because the Korea Mission Field has always 
been ably edited. 

Although the editorial policy of this maga- 
zine has never been formally stated, it is well 
known. Its subject matter is the progress of 
the Christian movement in The Land of the 
Morning Calm among all classes of people. 
Other supplemental material will be used as 
is advisable or necessary. As a periodical of 
the Federal Council! of Missions in Korea, it 
has a first duty to report on the work of these 
missions. 

One member of the Editorial Board regards 
the purpose of this magazine to be: (1) “To 
furnish news of the spread of the Gospel in 
Korea, for the home constituents and people 
in other lands, (2) To keep missionaries in 
Korea acquainted with the various phases of 
the work in all parts of the country. (3) To 
constitute a forum for the exchange of opin- 
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ions on vital topics affecting the Korean 
Church. (4) To be secondarily a repository 
for short articles on Korean history and cul- 
ture.” 

Another states it as follows: A. For the 
Home Base, to furnish (1) A bird’s-eye view 
of missionary progress in Korea, (2) Interest- 
ing true stories showing the power of the 
Gospel in current Korean life, (3) An ac- 
count of methods and policies used in Korea 
in missionary work together with results whe- 
ther of success or failure, (4) Outstanding 
modern problems in Korea, (5) Articles of his- 
torical interest concerning policy or personnel; 
B. For the Missionaries, to furnish (1) An ex- 
change of experiences, (2) Information on 


current campaigns, (3) An account of occur- 


ences of vital interest to missionaries.”” These 
statements are in accordance with the well 
known policy of the “K. M. F” and are given 
here by way of review. 

Manifestly the editor is the ‘“‘go-between’’, 
as we say in Korea, with readers on one “hes 
and the contributors on the other, to get the 
kind of material that is needed and have it 
appear from month to month. Without hearty 
co-operation on both sides, not much can be 
done. Will those who have received a copy of 
the Questionnaire which the editor sent out 
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recently, please fill it out and return as soon 
as possible? This will be followed by requests 
to some to furnish articles on certain subjects. 
However the bulk of the articles as before, 
should be voluntarily submitted. These will 
be used without delay if possible, and if not, 
please forgive us. 

The material, with exceptions of course, 
must be furnished to the printer a month in 
advance. The contents for each number is 
decided by the Board’s Executive Committee, 
composed of the editor, associate editor, and 
‘secretary. It is requested that so far as pos- 
sible, contributors send their articles clearly 


typed in double space. If this is not possible 
we will have it typed in the office, provided 
we can read it. 

You can help in this work also by subscrib- 
ing for the magazine yourself and for your 
friends, and by interesting others to subscribe — 
for it. Requests in regard to this part of the 
work will come from the Business Manager. 
Good as the ‘‘K. M. F. “has been, there is al- 
ways the possibility of improvement which 
the new editor hopes may be possible with the 
fullest co-operation of others, although he is 
very conscious of his own limitations. 


Two by Two 


(Student Evangelism at the Chosen Christian College) 


R. C. COEN 


@—7@N THE FIRST verse of the tenth chapter 
4, of the Gospel according to Luke we 

find these words. ‘The Lord appoint- 

ed others, and sent them two by two 
into every place whither He Himself was 
about to go.” Here we have stated the Lord’s 
own program of evangelism, indicating the 
PARTICIPANTS—those whom the Lord ap- 
points; the PLAN—two by two; PLACE— 
into every place; and the PURPOSE—to 
prepare the way for and introduce men to 
Christ—‘“‘whither He Himself was about to go.” 
No one has ever been able to improve upon 
this program, and wherever it has been 
put faithfully into operation it has never 
failed to be effective. 

This program was used by the early church ; 
it has accompanied every religious revival and 
great spiritual movement in the history of the 
church; and its pursuit in Korea has, more 
than anything else, accounted for the remark- 
able progress of the spread of the Gospel 
in this land. From the beginning there have 
been many who have heard the Lord saying, 
“Who will go for us?’ And have responded. 
“Here am I, send me.” These have gone 


(often literally two by two,—sometimes two 
missionaries, frequently a missionary and a 
Korean, but still more often, in recent years, 
two Korean Christians)—gone into almost 
every village and home in the whole land 
always with but one message, “—Jesus and Him 
crucified.” With what wonderful results the 
Lord has blessed these labours the Christian 
world is familiar, 

In recent years, we have frequently noted 
and always lamented a decrease in this kind of 
direct evangelism on the part both of the 
missionaries and Korean Christians. Many and 
true have been the explanations as to why 
Other forms of Christian endeavour have 
increasingly claimed the time and energy of 
Christian workers at the expense of this 
fundamental activity without which all our 
other work may prove to be more or less 
in vain. It is well, however, that we observe 
frequently and critically our various tasks 
to see whether and to what degree we may 
have left our first love, to remember whence 
we have fallen, and to repent and do the first 
works. Perfection, both in our life and work, — 
should be our aim ; nothing else will suffice. 
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TWO BY TWO 


Yet, in our desire for perfection, we must 
not permit our shortcomings to blind us to the 
vast amount of splendid work that is being 
done in direct evangelism, and thus rob both 
ourselves and others of the great inspiration 
to be derived tlerefrom. Not all have bowed 
the knee to Baal; not all are taking their ease 
in Zion; not all are so ‘anxious and troubled 
about many things’ that they cannot be direct- 
ly about their Father’s business; far from 
it. If with the all-seeing eye cf the Heavenly 
Father we could look down upon this little 
penninsula any day in the year we should 
behold thousands with the light of love in 
their faces, the love of God in their hearts, and 
the message of love on their lips—thousands 
of missionaries and. nationals, men and women, 
boys and girls—hurrying by boat, by train, by 
automobile, even by air-plane, along the 
arteries of trade and travel; slowly and some- 
times painfully making their way on foot along 
by-paths, over mountain passes, and by wind- 
ing streams to every hamlet and town,—all of 
them sent by the Lord to every place where 
He would come. 

Unfortunately, we do not have such an 
all-seeing eye, but that we. may see even a 
very small part of this evangelistic work this 
article is written about the summer vacation 
work of the Chosen Christian College Y. M. C. 
A. in 1934. Even as I write, other Gospel 
teams are out on the Christmas tours—but 
that is another and equally interesting story. 
Not all that was done during the summer can 
be reported here nor is what we report 
written because it is unique, but rather be- 
cause it is typical. These activities could 
be duplicated in many other mission schools in 
Korea and surpassed by some. 

For a number of years it has been the 
custom of our schools to sent out Gospel teams 
for evangelistic work at vacation periods, 
especially at Christmas time and during the 
summer vacation. The work at Christmas 
usually takes the form of revival meetings held 
in some church for a few days, while the work 
during the summer is usually some modified 
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form of the Daily Vacation Bible School. 

During the past summer, the College Y. M. 
C. A. was seriously limited in its work by 
a shortage of funds. However, with an ex- 
penditure of only $30 gold (about ¥107 at 
present exchange rates) twelve men, two each, 
were sent out to six of the Thirteen provinces 
of Korea. These men visited 17 different 
places and did work in 29 separate churches 
from 10 to 24 days at a place, a total of 105 
days, which made the work cost about 30: 
cents per day. In these meetings they taught 
a total of 10,201 children in the day time; and 
preached to a total of 23,881 persons in the 
evening meetings. But figures alone cannot 
tell the good that was done. 

Listen to a few of the wonderful experiences 
related to me by these boys after their return. 
(I think these incidents must be somewhat 
like the things the disciples told Jesus when 
they returned. See Luke 10:17 and Mark 
6:30). The days program was intended to 
include the teaching of the Korean language, 
arithmetic, geography, singing, story telling, 
Bible, etc. to the boys and girls in the mornings 
and afternoons, and a popular meeting at night 
for the older people as well as the children. 
In most places, however the college pupils 
found themselves faced with the demand to 
teach the women household science, sanitation 
and even baby culture and care; to give enter- 
tainments by singing solos and playing musical 
instruments which the people produced on the 
assumption that any boy from the Chosen 


Christian College could sing like an angel and 


play any kind of musical instrument, (for did 
not the college have a musical department 
with the famous Prof. Hynnat its head?) In 
most cases, the men, ashamed to let down the 
reputation of the college or to admit their own! 
inability, worked in the wee hours of the night 
and attempted to oblige these eager, expectant, 
hungry folk. One boy said he prepared a 
whole course, both new and wonderful, on the 
care and training of children; another boy, 
who was without any voice at all, said he sang 
a solo; and still another, wonder of wonders, 
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said he played a violin for the first time after 
only one week of practice and that without any 
teacher. The day of miracles is not past! 
So hungry were both parents and children 
for information, entertainment, and inspiration 
that the college boys could hardly find time to 
eat or sleep. The men of the villages gather- 
ed in their room after the evening services 
to talk until mid-night and the children were 
knocking on their doors by day-light the 
next morning eager to begin the day’s work. 
By the time the 10 days or two weeks were 
over the boys were nearly exhausted. The 
Lord knew what he was doing when he asked 
the disciples to “Come aside and rest awhile.”’ 

Two of the boys after such a strenuous 
period of labor in one place, heaved a sigh of 
relief and got in to the crowded automobile to 
go to the railroad 30 miles away, and thence 
home. As they were going along a rather 
lonely road, a young man appeared in the 
middle of the road waving his hands, and 
demanding that the car stop. When the car 
had. stopped, the young man without any 
preliminaries, demanded that the two college 
students get out and go with him. Needless to 
say the boys were somewhat frightened, 
wondering who the young man might be, 
what they had done and where they were to 
be taken. Questions along these lines obtained 
very little information other than that it was 
late in the afternoon, (a fact the boys already 
knew too well), that the young man himself 
was from a village 10 miles away, (another 
fact with little comfort in it), that the people in 
the village were very primitive in their modes 
of living, and that they wished these two 
college boys to stop over for a meeting with 
them just one night, (at last a fact to interest 
them). The boys protested that they were 
tired ; that they were on their way home; and 
that it was too late to go so far. But this 
modern man from a Korean Macedonia would 
not accept a negative answer. The boys 
finally yielded to the inevitable and went to 
the village. 

They arrived at the village after dark, and 


found that there were no signs of a gathering 
at the church. After supper, about nine 
o’clock they went to the church, but still there 
were no people there. Instead of a bell to call 
the people together, there was a lighted cross 
which was now run up on a pole like a flag 
so it could be seen in the darkness, for miles 
around. Nine thirty arrived, but still no 

people. At ten, they began, to come—men, — 
women and children, scores of them, dressed 

in primitive Korean style, supperless and 

carrying with them the hoes and various 

farming impliments with which they had been 

working in the field—for they had come 
directly from the fields to church without first 

going home. By 11 o’clock the church was 

packed; the meeting began, and continued 

until midnight. The boys reported that they. 
had never seen a better behaved nor more 

eager audience. After the meeting was over, 

the boys learned that the young man who 

came for them was the village school teacher 

and the leader of the newly-established church. 
He was almost the only contact most of the 

village people had with the outside world. 

When he heard of these college boys at the 

near-by village, he determined that they must 

come and preach to them, if only for one 

night ; and he had his way. 

If you multiply these 13 villages by many 
hundred, and these eager people by thousands, 
you will have some conception of the number 
and kind of places in Korea where Jesus 
himself is about to come when some one can 
be found to go before him. If you multiply 
these 12 college boys by hundreds, you will 
know how many earnest Chrisitans are day by 
day going singly, two by two, or in larger 
groups into every place in Korea. If you 
could have heard the talks made at two chapel 
periods at the College as they reported on 
their work and experiences, you would under- 
stand how much good was done not only to the 
people in the places visited, but also to the 
boys themselves and to the students who heard 
those reports. All have a new vision of the 
great need, a now joy in the consciousness of 
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some small service rendered, and a new are few. Let us pray that laborers may 
determination to do more and better work for be thrust forth. But while we look at our 


God and their own people in the days ahead. 


shortcomings and take warning, let us also 


The harvest truly is great, and the laborers look at our accomplishments and take heart. 
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Lillian Elizabeth Beede-Anderson 


AN APPRECIATION 


Born Aug. 15, 1892 in Shadron, Nebraska. 
Moved with parents to California, 1896. 
Was graduated, Whittier (California) High School, 


1911, 

Was graduated, Occidental College, Degree of A. B., 
1915. 

Received degree M. A.—University of California, 
1917. 


a@i\LLIAN’S interest in missions proba- 
bis bly dates from 1907 when her godly 

quaker parents opened their home to 
es Japanese young men who came to 
study English in the evenings. With an older 
brother, Willis, she helped not only to teach 
language but also to acquaint these Orient- 
als with the Gospel of God’s love. Many of 
them were led to Christ. On her recent fur- 
lough spent in the old home (1931-32), a num- 
ber of these grateful ones including doctors, 
dentists, and other professional men, came 
from far and near to greet Mrs. Anderson 
and to bid her God-speed on her return to 
Korea. In that same year, 1907, a prayer 
circle of Sunday School girls led by Miss Jessie 
Monroe (now Mrs. R. O. Reiner of Pyeng- 
yang) was a spiritual blessing to Lillian’s re- 
ceptive heart, and in i911 her missionary in- 
terest was spontaneously deepened when her 
parents legally adopted a tiny, motherless 
Japanese baby, Masami. 

While a student in Occidental College, Miss 
Beede’s life was greatly influenced by the 
strong Bible Course under Professor H. W. 
Kellogg, and by opportunities to witness for 
Christ among fellow students. While there 
she became a student volunteer. It was asa 
graduate student at the University of Califor- 
nia that Miss Beede, having until that time 
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Married to Rev. Wallace J. Anderson August 7, 
1917, 

Andong, Korea—September 1917 to 1922. 

Seoul, Korea—September 1922 to 1934. 

Awarded Phi Beta Kappa Key at Occidental Col- 
lege, 1931. 

Departed to be with Jesus, November 29, 1934. 


been in the Friends’ Church, was led to unite 
with the First Presbyterian Church pastored 
by Dr. Lapsley McAfee, who was providen- 
tially in Korea at the time of her death and 
brought a blessed message of comfort to the 
dear ones and friends. Miss Beede was ap- 
pointed by the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S. A. to the Japan 
Mission of that church. A few months later, 
however, in God’s plan for her life, she became 
engaged to marry Wallace J. Anderson, under 
appointment to the Chosen Mission. After 
their marriage, the writer and his wife had the 
privilege of sailing with them to Korea and 
the friendship which had begun some years 
previously, on board ship was more firmly 
cemented by daily united prayer, conversation 
and song. . 

Mrs. Anderson acquiredthe Korean lan- 
guage rapidly, and it was not many months 
after their arrival in Andong Station that she 
organized and conducted an extension Sunday 
School in a nearby village of lower class 
people, which work has since developed into 
a church of about one hundred believers. 
Her true love for the Korean children was 
very evident to anyone who heard her speak 
of them. In 1920 she established the Wo- 
men’s Bible Institute of Andong and taught in 
it until her removal to Seoul. The Koreans 
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there called her ‘‘the lady who never becomes 
irritated.’ Her first baby, Dorothy Eleanor, 
was born in June, 1919. Though the precious 
little one slipped away to be with Jesus only 
seven months later, the mother was greatly 
comforted and witnessed to the joyful expect- 
ation of reunion when “the Lord Himself shall 
descend from heaven with a shout and the 
dead in Christ shall rise.” 

In Seoul Mrs. Anderson’s church connection 
was with the Central Presbyterian Church, 
where she was very greatly appreciated and 
loved. For years she was president of the 
Women’s missionary society, for some time 
director of the choir, and teacher of an English 
Sunday School Class where students heard the 
deeper truths of the gospel and many lives 
were changed. An English Bible Class in the 
home attracted professional young men, mostly 
doctors, and they too could not but be deeply 
influenced by the sincerity of her life and testi- 
mony and teaching. She was also a beloved 
teacher of Bible in the Chung Sin Girls’ A- 
cademy for five years. For a time she taught 
a District Bible Class in a Korean home, and 
it was not long until the more timid women 
were encouraged to lead in audible prayer. 

All the Korea missionaries know of Mrs. 
Anderson’s interest in young women students, 
many of whom go to Seoul without any 
chaperonage whatever and are placed in grave 
moral danger. Through her faithful Bible 
woman she directed and carried on a most 
needed work for these young women. 

In recent months Mrs. Anderson gave Mon- 
days with the Bible women of the city churches 
to calling in homes, exhorting her Korean 
sisters to get right with God through faith in 
Jesus Christ. This was doubtless the work 
dearest to her heart. The very last Monday 
before her recent sickness God gave her a 
foretaste of the joy that will be hers in the 
day of Jesus Christ. God’s Spirit worked 
very manifestly in reclaiming backsliders and 
touching unbelievers hearts. One young 
woman in tears of joy threw her arms 
around Lillian as they parted, thanking her 
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for the timely message of life which she had 
brought. Asa result of this day’s experience 
Lillian was exultant, full of thanks to God for 
the privilege, and she determined to spend 
more time in this kind of work ! 

Mrs. Anderson occupied a large place in the 
affections and in the work of Seoul Station. 
whether in social contacts, committee meet- 
ings, business sessions with difficult problems, 
or evangelistic opportunities. Her interests 
were broad, as for instance, she was a member 
of the Women’s Club and for a time served as 
treasurer ; her sympathetic heart was actively 
interested in the ‘philanthropic work of that 
organization, 

But it was in her home that one came to 
know her most intimately. As home-maker 
and hostess her life was beautiful, and will 
ever be remembered by us who have enjoyed 
the warmth of her hospitality and friendship. 
As friend—how true and faithful and enobl- 
ing! In my very small contacts in Seoul, fol- 
lowing her home-going, one feliow-missionary 
said, “She was my very best friend!” and an- 
other in similar words told of the enriching 
influence of Lillian’s friendship upon her life. 

What was the secret of Lillian’s ever abid- 
ing cheer and gladness, of her love for others, 
of her blessed influence? We all know—it 
was her devotion to the Lord Jesus Christ. — It 
is a blessing now to recall conversations about 
Him and the truths, for instance, of the Go- 
spel of John. John’s Gospel and Epistles, the 
books of Ephesians and Philippians seemed to 
have been her favorites. 

And it is a joy to recall her radiant face as 
she sat each Lord’s Day in a Bible Class at 
Sorai Beach the past summer, where we studi- 
ed some of the glories of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and our privileges in Him. Among 
other passages in Paul’s ‘epistles we were 
speaking of his words. “To me to live is 
Christ.” That expresses the secret of Lillian’s 
life and of the light, the radiance of her face 
as I last saw it. Today Lillian can finish the 
quotation: “For to me to live is Christ, and 
to die is gain’ ! 


A Few Reflections on Devolution 
A. I. LUDLow, M. D. 


T IS EXCEEDINGLY difficult for one 
whose twenty-three years in the 
Severance Union Medical College and 
Hospital have been devoted chiefly to 

the Departments of Surgery and Research, 
having practically no connection with the ad- 
ministrative work, to attempt any adequate 
answer to the question, “In the light of the 
past and present experience how can we best 
turn over institutional work of the mission to 
the Korean constituency”. 

The turning over of institutional work of 
the mission will vary considerably according 
to the type of the institution. The purpose of 
this paper is to present a few reflections on 
this subject as related to the Severance insti- 
tution. The problem at Severance may be 
summed up under three headings : 

1, Resolution 2. Evolution 3. Devolution 

Although the first letters of these three 
words spell red, they were selected with no 
revolutionary intent. 


1, RESOLUTION 


The future of any institution is largely de- 
pendent upon the aims of the founders. The 
Severance Union Medical College charter pro- 
vides that,”’ all managers, officers, members of 
the faculty and all instructors must be believ- 
ers in and followers of the doctrines contain- 
ed in the Christian Bible.” Long before 
this was written in the college charter, the 
founders resolved to devote themselves to the 
“Unfolding of Personality” on a Christian 
basis. To accomplish this they resolved to 
follow the example of Christ who lived with 
his disciples until he lived through them. 


2. EVOLUTION. 


The history of Severance has been given so 
many times, it is only necessary to recall its 
evolution from a strictly Presbyterian hospital 
to its present status, an institution in which 
all branches of the Presbyterian and Methodist 
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churches are united, together with a most 
friendly attitude on the part of all non-co-oper- 
ating missions in Korea. 

Evolution at Severance has proceeded in a 
gradual manner as is fitting in an institution 
of this character and yet as we compare the 
present situation with that of the early days, 
the changes are great, not only in the number 
of students, nurses, patients and physical 
equipment but also in changed attitudes. The 
following will serve as illustrations. 

(a) Faculty Meetings. In the early days 
the faculty meetings were presided over by 
a foreigner; foreign members were in pre- 
dominance; most of the discussions were in 
English; the Korean members spoke only 
when urged to do so and rarely voted contrary 
to the foreign members. Frequently they 
voted with no adequate knowledge of the 
question, usually due to language difficulties. 
At the present time, the faculty meetings are 
presided over by a Korean; Koreans are in 
predominance; discussions are mostly in 
Korean; the Korean do not hesitate to express 
their opinions nor to vote contrary to the for- 
eign members; the Koreans are prompt in 
their attendance. 

(b) Operations. In the earlier days, even 
though there were competent Korean sur- 
geons, patients both foreigners and Koreans 
preferred to be operated upon by a foreign 
surgeon. Today the question of preference 
seldom arises. It may be of interest in this 
connection to quote from one of many letters 
received from prominent surgeons in America : 
“T have often thought that one of the aims of a 
surgeon should be the training of at least two 
men to carry on after him. This you have ac- 
complished.” Another leading surgeon writes : 
“Tt seems to me that the increasing amount 
of authority which you give to your Korean 
people is really the best test of how much you 
have done and the right thing for the future.” 
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(c) Finances. Before there was increased 
Korean control, comparatively few gifts were 
given by Koreans to the institution. As long 
as funds were forth coming from America 
there was a lack of feeling of financial respon- 
sibility on the part of the Koreans. As soon 
as Koreans were placed in positions of respon- 
sibility for the administrative work, a great 
change was witnessed. For example, the 
Severance Friend’s Association was organized 
and to date Yen 46,000 has been pledged 
(largely by Koreans) of which’sum Yen 19,000 
has been paid and is being used in the 
construction of a fine new labratory. From a 
financial standpoint, it is no small accomplish- 
ment, in this time of world depression, to 
have ended the last twe years free from debt. 
It seems fair to attribute this, in part at least, 
to increased economies directly traceable to 
Korean control. In passing, it may be noted 
that not many years ago, the efficient manage- 
ment of finances was regarded as one of 
the arguments against increased Korean con- 
trol. 

(d) Scieniftic Work. From a_$scientific 
viewpoint there has been a distinct increase in 
efficiency on the part of the Korean staff. 
During the past three years over thirty medi- 
cal articles have been written for publication 
by members of the Korean staff. It took from 
1914 to 1932 to publish the first 100 articles of 
the Research Department, the majority of 
which were the work.of the foreigners on the 
staff. The new “Journal of the Severance 
Union Medical College,” owes its origin to the 
efforts of the Koreans, and its publication is 
to a large extent, in their hands. 

(e) Designation by the Educational De- 
partment of Japan. While not minimizing the 
efforts of the president emeritus, in securing 
designation of the Severance Union Medica} 
College, it has been a revelation to one who 
has followed the negotiations, to witness the 
tactful way in which the Korean president 
and dean handled this whole matter, with the 
result that the graduates from now on will re- 
ceive license to practise medicine in any part 


of the Japanese Empire, including Menchoukuo 
and all countries having reciprocity with 
Japan. 

(f) Joint Control. So far as joint control 
is concerned, it has been a distinct success. 
To change from mission to complete Korean 
control, at one step, would almost certainly 
have proved unwise in an institution such as 
Severance. 

(g) Christian Character (in personnel of 
staff, of students and general Christian influ- 
ence). This is one of the most vital of all the 
questions and the most difficult to answer. 
There can be no doubt as to the difficulty of 
maintaining a spirtual glow in a complex or- 
ganization as compared with a simple one, 
such as the so-called one man hospital. 

As one attempts to evaluate Christian cha- 
racter, he is confronted with the werds, “Judge 
not that ye be not judged’. My only an- 
wer is, that it is not so much a question of 
Korean or foreign control as it is of individual 
Christian character. A Korean called upon 
to pray ata time of a crisis exclaimed, “Oh 
Lord, the crisis is in my heart.” 


3. DEVOLUTION 


Every step in the evolution of a missionary 
institution should bring with it an increasing 
devolution. With a Korean president, a 
Korean dean, a Korean hospital superinten- 
dent and Koreans in charge of most of the 
departments of the Medical College, devolu- 
tion is well advanced at Severance. It is just 
at this point that danger lies. With the same 
person at the head of the work for nearly for- 
ty years, growing up with it and having the 
united support of both Koreans and foreigners 
in the institution, it would be a great task for 
anyone, Korean or foreigner, to carry on as 
effectively. It is certain that there would 
have been considerable difference of opinion 
as to the ability of any foreigner who might 
have been proposed for the presidency. 

Fortunately the present Korean incumbent 
was a unanimous choice but it is too much to 
expect that his administration will escape 
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MY VIEW OF LIFE 


criticism. Constructive criticism is to be de- 
sired but if devolution is to progress, both 
Koreans and missionaries must maintain an 
attitude of expecting the best and what is 
more important, looking for it. Conference 
Before Criticism is a good rule to follow. 

Designation of the Severance Union Medical 
College by the Educational depart of Japan, 
making necessary men with a ‘‘Hakase”’ de- 
gree in each of the ten main departments, af- 
fects to a certain extent the status of the for- 
eign members of the staff. The missionary 


physician in Severance must therefore adjust 
himself in such a way that his Co-operation is 
as valuable, if not more so than his leadership, 
It is not so much a question of “increasing or 
decreasing” as it is of Increasing Co-opera~ 
tion. 

There has been no demand upon the part 
of the Koreans in Severance for complete con- 
trol. They have appreciated foreign assis- 
tance and have given assurance of its desira- 
bility as long as it is rendered in the spirit of 
Christian Co-operation. 


My View of Life 


(Editor’s Note :—The following article is the oration delivered by Han Pyo Wook, a first 
year literary student in the Chosen Christian College, when he won the Annual Intra-mural English 
Oratorica! Contest in the College Chapel, Dec. 14th, 1934.) - 


IFE HAS BEEN compared to a quest, on 
l which we find ourselves journey- 
ing toward a definite goal. This is a 
fitting idea of life for it is true that to 
one there should stand out some goal toward 
which he works. It is the choice of this, in the 
time of youth, which molds a life, for a glori- 
ous vision (as an inspiration) offers the chal- 
lenge to work toward such an end. Into this 
choice go two great things. First—decision. 
How shall I choose ? After this is done there 
must follow the deep, grim determination 
which holds one true to achoice. _ 
Of the many thoughts on life none reaches 


this level—that life is a quest, each day mark- . 


ing a separate adventure with Christ as our 
Guide. One does not adventure forth in the 
face of dangers with out a vision to urge him 
on. 

No one of us could want to put his best into 
anything unworthy of that best. First, there 
must come to each one a time when he glimp- 
ses the true meaning of life. Only from a 
high point may the best view of far-reaching 
land-scapes be secured. Our own city of Seoul 
is suggestive of this word, for the mount- 
ains on all sides afford a wonderful oppor- 
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tunity to glimpse or view the city. Yet it is 
alone by climbing and by effort that one can 
reach the high point of the many mountains 
surrounding us; so it is in life. The place of 
vision is not easily gained, yet is it not worth 
the effort required to secure a vision of some 
great prospect? After we have descended 
from the high peak, we carry the inspiration 
of that experience in memory. When we 
have glimpsed the true meaning of life, then 
indeed are we able to make it a quest for the 
noblest and finest things available. 

Long ago when chivalry existed, knights in 
armor journeyed forth on brave missions. 
There was a challenge confronting them, a 
challenge to overcome the dangers along the 
journey, to be courageous in the face of each 
enemy until their goal was reached. They 
went forth on a quest. There was a definite 
goal in mind. 

This privilege belongs no more to the age of 
King Arthur and his knights than it does to 
us. Itis the privilege of each of us to blaze 
his individual path. There are others on this 
journey, however, headed toward the same 
goal. They, too, have caught, yonder in the 
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distance, the sight of some high flung banner 
which is urging them onward and upward. 

To the knights in the days of old 

Keeping watch on the mountain height 

Came a vision of Holy Grail 

And a voice through the waiting night. 

And we who would serve the King 

And loyally Him obey 

In the consecrate silence know 

That the challenge still holds to-day.’’ 


The Holy Grail was the cup of Christ’s last 
supper. To the knigts this was a material 
end. Weare not seeking the Holy Grail itself 
but the Christ and His way of living—which 
way includes the greatest, most wonderful at- 
tributes of life. 

We have caught a vision of Him on the 
mountain peak of consecration. With this 
to inspire us onward, we may come down 
from this high point to the battles and dangers 
of -life itself to seek the one perfect end 
of life. It was said of Sir Galahad, one of 
the most famous knights of old, that “his 
strength was the strength of ten because his 
heart was pure.” Thus it may be with us. 
Having hearts which are pure we shall pos- 
sess the greater strength to follow our quest 
to the very end. 

Where are the swords of our battle? 
Where are the weapons which will aid in this 
conflict ? Knowing that an Unseen Presence 
goes before those who “would serve the King 
Christ”, we may confidently use all of our 
strength and vigor to face the issues. On the 
peak of vision came the act of dedication to 
this service; following this, was the decision 
to set out on this search with all might and 
courage; then, the determination to over- 
come, with the help of the Guide, the petty 


dangers along the way. Constancy of pur- 
pose, a pure heart, and daily accomplishments 
should form our weapons. Are there tempt- 
ations lurking near-by to make the purpose 
weaken, to slacken up the speed of the 
journey ? Then we must say with Henry 
Van Dyke: 
Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
This is my work ; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all who live, Iam the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way.’’ 
Then shall I see it not too great, nor small 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when, the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest 
Because I know for me my work is best.”’ 

Wherever or whatever, our daily tasks may 
be, they form a definite part of life’s quest. 

Along the way there may be occasion to 
halt on this journey for offering assistance to 
the needy, helpless ones. 

Sir Launfal found it true that “inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” Let 
us not be so eager to pursue the trail of 
our journey that we can not pause, if need be. 

Thus, on our quest for noblest things in life 
we may journey forward, guided by the Un- 
seen Presence, using the weapons of a pure 
heart and steadfastness of purpose; daily prac- 
tising love and kindness to all whom we 
meet. As knigts of the present let us practice 
this rich and wonderful Christian chivalry; as 
a result, without fail, our daiy adventures 
will be fraught with success. 
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A Persecuted Old Saint 


REV. F. S. MILLER 


@>, 0441S IS WRITTEN in one of the rooms 
ig of the homestead of a wealthy family 
é who used to rule these villages with a 
rod of iron, simply because they own- 
ed all the land the villagers farm and all on 
which their thatch-roofed cottages stand. To 
disobey meant to move away and find farm land 
elsewhere, a very difficulted undertaking in 
an overpopulated country. If we knew how 
the ancestors of this family got possession of 
the land, it might add interest to the grinding 
of the mills. 

When uprisings and wars occurred in Korea 
the wealthy families fled to Seoul with their 
treasures and had their rents transferred to 
their safe retreat. On one of these visits the 
mother of this family came into contact with 
Christianity and was baptised in one of the 
churches there. She was a strong minded 
woman or she could not have overcome the 
restraints of her unusually selfwilled old hus- 
band who burnt her Bible and hymnbook 
every time he could discover them. 

He brought her down from Seoul to this vil- 
lage most probably to get her away from 
Chistianity and she immediately started a 
church here and asked the writer to take 
charge of it. Among the attendants was the 
wife of the old gentleman’s brother and the 
household women of this family. The Chris- 
tians raised money to build a church but the 
old man was determined that no church should 
be built in his village. The Christians say 
that it was to hinder his wife in this good 
work that he moved to a county seat fifteen 
miles away. She started another church there. 

While she was in exile her husband heard 
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that his son was allowing the Christians to 
hold meetings in this old homestead, and old 
and weak as he was, he called chairmen, came 
home and threatened to disown the son if he 
allowed it again. So they built a large church 
in a village a mile away where the son was 
running and teaching a very successful school 
for the improvement of his neighborhood. 

Fortunately the old man was very deaf, so 
after he had gone to sleep in the evenings the 
wife could slip away to church in peace. He 
had his way for a few more years, then God 
removed him and his sons gave him a Con- 
fucian burial. Since then the church has been 
meeting on the porch or in the rooms of the 
old gentleman’s house because the church 
is so far away. They hope to move it some 
time. 

The shrine in which the old gentleman 
kept his ancestral tablets stands empty and 
neglected back of our meeting place and 
hears the prayers to God that are taking the 
place of ancestor worship in the Far East, 
The old lady has gone to her reward where 
she can worship God without slipping away 
from her husband after he has gone to sleep. 
She has left three little groups of Christians, 
all with church buildings. 

Pray that these groups may grow into 
strong churches and that the two sons and 
their families may believe. They are kindly 


disposed towards the church and the fact that 


grandmother was a Christian will make it 
easier for them all to believe. Thus you will 
help to answer the prayers and tears of this 
old saint. 


Founding of Missions in Korea 


REv. R. A, HARDIE, M. D. 


HRISTIANITY was introduced into 
Korea in the latter part of the 18th cen- 


ya visiting Peking. The first foreign 


missionary was a Chinese Roman Catholic 
priest, James Chu, who came secretly -to Seoul 
in 1794, His guides refusing to betray his 
hiding place were beheaded within seven 
months of his arrival. Four years later James 
and 300 converts were executed, and probably 
1,000 more suffered death before the first 
Euorpean priest entered the Peninsula in 1886: 
Within four years he and two more priests 
and many of their converts were put to death 
on the banks of the Han. But more came 
and when the great persecution of 1866 broke 
out: there were two bishops, 10 priests and 
23,000 converts. Within two years 2,000 
Christians, the two bishops, and seven of 
the foreign priests suffered martyrdom. For 
ten years the church was without foreign 
priests; and when more came in 1876, it 
was estimated that 100,000 Christians had 
disappeared. 

When the late Archbishop G. C. Mutel came 
in 1880 he and his few fellow priests had 
to work in secret, but when he died a year and 
a half ago, the Church was_ represented 
not only by ten French but by German 
and American priests and nuns. Since then 
ten priests from Ireland have come, and 
now division of territory assigns 125 men and 
45 women to 61 stations. The membership of 
the Church is 123,000 and 10,000 catechumens. 
The American branch of the church carries on 
medical work and elementary schools, with 
an enrollment of 4,103 boys and girls. 

THE BIBLE SOCIETY were the first to 
begin Protestant Mission work in Korea. 
- The National Bible Society of Scotland not 
only sent Scriptures to Korea with Thomas in 
1865, and helped with his travel expenses, but, 
with the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
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tury through the interest of Koreans _ 


also assisted Rev. John Ross and his Scotch 
Presbyterian co-workers in their work among 
Koreans in Manchuria and North Korea. The 
Scotch society also published the first scriptures 
in Korean—Luke and John—in 1882, and in © 
1883 opened the first Bible depot at Fusan. . 

The British and Foreign Bible Society publish- 
ed Luke, John and Acts in 1883. In 1883 the 
American Bible Society published Rijutei’s Yi 
Su Chung translation of the gospel of Mark 
and in 1887 the British Society published 
the “Ross” translation of the New Testament, 
and employed two colporteurs for North 

Korea. ; 

The Permanent Executive Bible Committee 
of Korea was organized in 1887, and in 1893 
the Board of Translators began the translation 
of the Scriptures, completing the New Test- 
ament in July 1900, and the Old Testament 
five and a half years later. In 1898 the B. &. 
F. Bible Society opened a sub-depot in Seoul, 
which was made a depot in 1895, with Mr. 
A. Kenmure in charge. The American Bible 
Society appointed Rev. A.-A. Pieters as its sub- 
agent, but opened a separate agency in 1908 
with Rev. D. A. Bunker in charge. In 1919 the 
British Society retired from the Philippines, 
and the American Society transferred to that 
field. 

In addition to the Scriptures the missionaries 
realized the need of other good literature, and 
in Oct., 1889, at Dr. Heron’s suggestion, the 
Korea Religious Tract Society was organized, 
Mr. Ohlinger being elected president. In 
1905 the missionaries contributed ¥6,000, part 
of the present site was purchased, and the 
Tract House erected in 1911. Mr. Bonwick 
became General Secretary in 1910, since which 
time publication by the CHRISTIAN LITER- 
ATURE SOCIETY has steadily increased. 

The first events leading THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH to send missionaries 
to Korea were Dr. Jno. F. Goucher’s contact 
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with the first Korean Government Mission 
to the U. S. A., enroute to Washington in 
Sept. 18838, and later his suggestion to Dr. R. S: 
Maclay, Superintendent of the Methodist 
Mission in Japan, that he should go to Korea 
to see if a Mission could be opened there, 
Dr. Maclay arrived in Seoul on June 24, 
784, and through the good offices of a member 
of the Government secured permission (July 
3) to begin hospital and school work. At the 
Inter-Seminary Alliance Meeting-in Hartford 
in Oct. 1888, in which H. G. Underwood was 
active, H. G. Appenzeller’s thought of going to 
Korea was deepened, and on Jan. 24, ‘85 
he and his bride left Drew Seminary for 
that field. On Feb. 1st they and Dr. W. B. 
Scranton’s family sailed from San Francisco, 
“and after a short time in Yokohama the 
Appenzeller left for Korea, and (with H. G. 
Underwood) arrived in Chemulpo, April 5ths 
The U.S. A. Minister feeling it was hazardous 
for foreign ladies to live in Seoul advised them 
to return to Japan. Dr. Scranton, leaving his 
family, arrived in Seoul May 1st, and at once 
began work with Dr. Allen in the Government 
Hospital. Six weeks later (when Appenzeller 
returned with his family), Dr. Scranton opened 
independent medical work, and with these 
co-workers began the founding of the M. 
E. Mission. In June ‘86 the South Gate 
Hospital was opened, the first permanent pupil 
of Ewha enrolled by Mrs. M. F. Scranton, and 
Mr. Appenzeller opened Pai Chai, which by 
October had 20 students. Appenzeliars and 
Scranton, with Underwood and Dr. Heron, 
were the charter members of the Committee 
organized in ‘87 for the translation of the 
Scriptures. Mr. Appenzellar was drowned 
June 11, 1902 (with 17 Koreans and six 
Japanese) while on his way to Mokpo for 
Bible translation. 

The second Annual Meeting held July 10, ‘86 
called for two new workers. During the 
summer there was a severe epidemic of 
cholera, in which the Methodist and Presby- 
terian missionaries rendered willing service. 
In the autumn Dr. Scranton made a trip to 
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Wonsan, and reported the country through 
which he passed, “very sparsely settled.” Mr. 
Appenzeller made his first attempt at transla- 
tion this year—a Tract on Faith, which had a 
large circulation. 

On Feb. 25, 1887, “fa demonstration was 
Staged against the foreigners,—an attempt to 
get the Government to remove them to Yong- 
san.’’? On Easter day Mr. Appenzeller baptiz- 
ed his first convert (Mr. Takahira, secretary of 
the Japanese Legation) and in October, the 
first woman, the wife of his colporteur. From 
April 18th to May 24th he was absent on 
a trip to Pyeng-yang—the first visit of a 
Protestant nissionary to that city. On his 
return he learned that $4,000 had been appro- 
priated to build Pai-chai School. Dr. Scranton 
requested the W. F. M.S. to provide funds for 
a Woman’s Hospital, and in Oct., Dr. Meta 
Howard arrived to take charge, accompanied 
by Miss L. C. Rothweiler for “Ewha.” At this 
time Rey. F. Ohlinger was transferred from 
China, (1887) and in April, 1888 set up the Tri- 
lingual Press, which was of great value for 
many years. - 

In the spring of 1888 Underwood and 
Appenzeller visited Pyengyang, and in August, 
Appenzeller and Geo. H. Jones made a trip 
south, visiting Wonju, Taiku and Fusan. 
Jones was presiding elder of Chemulpo District 
for some years, Superintendent of the Mission 
1897-99, the first president of the Union 
Biblical Institute (Methodist Seminary) 1907- 
11, after which he became a member of the 
Board ef Missions in the U.S. A. 

At the fourth Annual Meeting Sept. 1888, the 
first local preachers were licensed. Dr. W. B. 
McGill arrived in 1889 and did work successive- 
ly in Seoul, Wonsan, Pyeng Yang and Kongju. 
The next arrivals were Miss Bengal (later 
Mrs. Jones, still with the Board of Missions in 
New York) and Miss Dr. R. Sherwood who 
was married to Dr. W. J. Hall soon after 
his arrival in Dec. ‘91. The Nobles and Dr. 
Mary Cutler arrived in 1892 and Miss J. 
O. Paine and Miss L. E. Frey in 1893, the year 
after missionaries were first appointed to 
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Wonsan, Chemulpo, and Pyeng-Yang, and 
“Rules of Comity and co-operation” were 
adopted by the Missions. Mission property was 
bought in Pyeng Yang at the close of 1892 by 
the Presbyterian and Methodist missions, 
and Dr. Hail began work there though his 
family continued to live in Seoul. The Tong- 
hak rebellion, the immediate cause of the 
China-Japan War, occurred in the summer of 
1894. Dr. Hall went to Pyeng Yang three 
weeks after the battle there (Sept. 15-17) 
with Mr. Lee and Mr. Moffett. The doctor was 
kept busy all day attending the sick, re- 
establishing his school for boys and holding 
evangelistic services at night. He examined a 
class for baptism, and received three into the 
church. Decaying bodies of men, and animals 
were numerous; Dr. Hall became ill, was 
taken to Seoul, by his companions, and died 
Nov. 24, 1894. Mrs. Hall, who in addition 
carrying on a hospital and medical-education 
for women, also founded schools for the blind 
and the deaf, continued her work until a 
year ago. Rev. C. D. Morris (1901) and wife 
opened Yeng-byen station in 1906, and Mrs. 
Morris still carries on in Wonju, a station 
opened in 1908, 

The opening of the PRESBYTERIAN MIS. 
SION, NORTH, was due to the fore-sight of Dr. 
F. F. Ellinwood, junior secretary ofthe Board 
of Missions, and of Mr. D. W. McWilliams, who 
in 1884 directed a bequest of $6,000 for this 
purpose. A paper read by Rev. A. A. Oltmans, 
missionary of the Reformed Church in Japan, 
before the students of New Brunswick Theo- 
logical Seminary, attracted the attention of 
H. G. Underwood, a student volunteer in this 
institution, looking forward to India as his 
field of service. He tried to interest other 
students in Korea, but failing to get volunteers 
ofiered himself, and was appointed to that 
field July 28, 1884. Just before this (June 8), 
Dr. H. N. Allen, a missionary under the Board 
in China “discouraged as to the prospect for 
actual medical work” in that field, wrote the 
Board asking permission to go to Korea and 
received a favorable reply six days before 
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Dr. Underwood’s‘appointment. He arrived in 
Seoul Sept. 20, 1884, and the story of the 
Emeute of Dec. 4, ‘84, of his saving the life of 
Prince Min Yong Ik, and the consequent open- 
ingthe Royal Hospital in Feb. ‘85, is so well 
known that it is unnecessary to repeat it here. 

Mr. Underwood sailed from San Francisco, 
Dec. 16th, and on arrival in Yokohama began 
the study of Korean. News of events in 
Korea and the possibility of service in the 
Royal Hospital led him to go on to Korea, 
where he (and the Appenzellers) arrived April 
5, 1885, bringing copies of Mark in Korean. 
He had studied medicine one year, and at 
once began teaching chemistry and physics in 
the Royal Hospital. Soon after arrival he 
purchased property for a residence,—the site 
of ‘the Gray House.’’ During this year he 
and Mrs. Allen opened an orphanage for boys. 
On June 21, ‘85, Dr. and Mrs. Heron arrived 
and the first Mission Meeting was held, July 
18, Dr. Allen presiding. 

The first single lady missionary to Korea was 
Miss A. J. Ellers (later Mrs. D. A. Bunker), 
who came at the urgent call for a physician to 
the Queen, and arrived in Chemulpo July 
4, ‘86. Dr. Lillian S. Horton succeeded her as 
physician to the Queen, until her marriage to 
Mr. Underwood in March, 1889. 

On July 11, ’86 Mr. Underwood baptized his 
first covert, Mr. No Toh-sa, and a little later — 
opened a school for boys, the beginning of ‘ 
“John D. Well’s School. In the spring of 
1887, 13 Christians from the village of Sorai 
on the West Coast came to Seoul to ask 
for baptism. Mr. Underwood examined the 
applicants in the presence of all the members 
of the Mission and baptized three. In the 
autumn of 1887 he visited Sorai and baptized 
seven more. Rey. John Ross of Manchuria 
visited Seoul in Sept. 1887, and was present 
when Mr. Underwood organized the first 
Protestant Church in Korea by the election of 
two elders, ordained the following Sunday. 

In April, 1888, Underwood and Appenzeller 
started on a journey to Haiju, visited by 
Underwood the previous autumn, but were 
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recalled from Pyeng Yang by the U.S. A. 
Minister on account of government objection 
to the teaching of Christianity. From May to 
September no religious meetings were held. 
The initial cause of this was the refusal of the 

Roman Catholic missionaries to give up the 
site they had purchased for their cathedral. A 
little later, rumor that the foreigners were 
kidnapping and killing children and eating 
their flesh at the legations, made it unsafe for 
foreigners to be seen on the streets, and 
marine guards were called from Chemulpo to 
guard the legations. 

Two years later difficulty was experienced 
in securing a suitable burying place for Dr, 
Heron, the first Protestant Missionary to die in 
Korea (July 26. 1890), but the threat to bury 
temporarily on the mission compound led the 
officials to yield, and the beautiful cemetery 
site at Yang-wha-chin was then secured. 

_ Between March 1888, and January 1890, the 
mission was reinforced by seven missionaries, 
only four of whom continued on the field more 
than one year, Miss Mary Hayden, and Rey. D- 
L. Gifford, Rev. S. A. Moffett and Miss Susan 
Doty (later Mrs. F. S. Miller). 

Soon after the organization of the Mission, 
Mr. Underwood became interested in the 
“Nevius Plan’’ of mission work, and a two 
week’s visit of Dr. and Mrs. Nevius, from 
Chefoo, in June, 1890, led him to adopt it. 
Mr. Underwood’s summary of the method was 
briefly as follows; 1. Let each convert live 
Christ in his own neighborhood, supporting 
himself by his own occupation or calling, 
2. Develop church methods only so far as the 
Korean church is able to support itself. 3. 
When able to provide and support church 
workers, choose those qualified to do evangel- 
istic work. 4. Let the church provide its own 
church buildings, native in architecture. 

Dr. O. R. Avison, member of the Medical 


faculty of Toronto University, came to Korea — 


in July 1893, and took charge of the Govern- 
ment Hospital, which was turned over to 
the Mission in 1895. When on furlough in 
1899-1900 he secured $10,000 from Mr, L. H. 


Severance of Cleveland, the beginning of 
Severance Hospital and Medical College. 

In the prosecution of its Evangelistic edu- 
cational and medical work throughout its 
territory, the key-note of the Presbyterian 
Mission has been the founding of a self-sup- 
porting church. In his History of the Protes- 
tant Missions, Rev. L. G. Paik, Ph. D. says, 
“Self-support produced wholesome effects in 
the establishment of the Christian church in 
Korea. It taught the people the spirit of inde- 
pendence and the habit of systematic giving, 
and made self-propagation of the faith possi- 
ble. Above all, persistance in this policy 
avoided the westernization of Korean Chris- . 
tianity, and prevented in part, the impression 
from arising that the church was a foreign in- 
stitution........ Furthermore, self-support not 
only aided the rapid naturalization of Chris- 
tianity but also hastened self-government.” 

The Mission has always maintained its dis- 
tinctively evangelistic character, and today 
over 50% of its members (53 men and 53 
wives, and 30 single ladies) are still appointed 
to evangetistic work in nine stations (including 
Sinpin, Manchuria. ) 


NOTICE 


In compliance with the instructions of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs of the Repubiic of China, notice is 
hereby given that on and from January Ist., 1935, all 
passports, visas, certificates and other documents 
issued or legalised by this Consulate-General shall 
bear Chinese Consular Service Stamps which are 
divided into five categories, namely: Ten-dollar- 
stamps in yellow colour, Five-dollar-stamps in blue 
colour, Two-dollar stamps in red colour, One-dollar- 
stamps in green colour and Twenty-five-cent-stamps 
in purple colour. 

On application for passports, visas, certificates, etc., 
applicants are requested to see that’stamps equivalent 
to the amount of fees charged be properly and suf- 
ficiently affixed to them. 

By Order, 
FANG HAN-SUN 
(Consul-General) 


Consulate-General of the Republic of China, 


Seoul. 
January 15, 1936. 
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Another Valuable Book 


R. C. COEN 


(An appreciation of Dr. C. A. Clark’s book, ‘Digest of the Presbyterian Church in Chosen”’ 


Fe YERHAPS MORE THAN any other man 
fe in Korea, Rev. C. A. Clark, Ph. D., 

N D. D. has informed himself upon the 
A » organization, growth, and work of the 
Presbyterian Church in Korea, and assembled 
that knowledge in such complete and compact 
from as to make it easily available for all who 
read either English or Korean. 

In 1917, he rendered an invaluable service 
to the Christian workers in Korea by prepar- 
-ing and publishing the “Digest of the Presby- 
terian Church of Korea”. This publication in- 
cluded all the important facts contained in the 
printed minutes of every Presbyterian orgni- 
zation in Korea from 1884 to1917. This book, 
in its English and Korean editions, has been 
greatly appreciated and widely used during 
the past seventeen years. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that such a book, to be of the maximum 
usefulness, must be kept up-to-date. 

In the fall of 1934, Dr. Clark once more 
placed us all in his debt by publishing a new 
volume called, “Digest of the Presbyterian 
Church in Chosen? This new publication 
is not a second edition of the former one 
though the two books do contain some material 
in common. Itis rather a continuation of the 
first volume, not a substitute for, but a 
supplement to it. The two books should be 
used together. 

Much of the material in this new book has 
never been printed elsewhere, but, what is of 
equal importance, is that, even the material 
which is in print elsewhere is here so assem- 
bled and indexed as to rescue it from obscuri- 
ty and make it easily available at a moments 
notice. in the brief space of only 200 pages 
are assembled all the items of permanent 
interest recorded in the minutes of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Korean Church since its 
beginning in 1907; namely, the CHurch’s his- 


tory, the interpretaton of its laws, the record 
of all its mission work, the essence of all the 
Presbytery reports to the Assembly, the facts 
about the Seminary, and all the statistics for 
the past fifty years. 

Dr. Clark has done his work well. In this 
book the Korean Presbyterian Church actual- 
ly lives and moves before our eyes. Here we 
see the church born; pass through its infancy, . 
childhood, and adolescence; come of age and 
take up the duties and responsibilites of ma- 
ture life; and move steadily on with dignity 
and power into middle age. Here we see the 
church making its own laws; perfecting its 
own organization; facing and solving its 
own problems; initiating and promoting its 
own program of work, both at home and 
abroad; and deepening and extending its 
influence until every part of the country is 


reached. Yes; every step, every struggle, 
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every success, from the beginning until 
the present, all are recorded, not as the 
Opinion of any man, but directly from the 
pages of the minutes of the General Assembly 
as they were written down at the time they 
occurred. The book is a perfect apology for 
the mission enterprise; a mine of information 
for leaders of mission meetings ; a manual of 
church law and proceedure for church leaders; 
and a source of inspiration for all Christian 
people. Itis, therefore, a book useful to all 
Christians, and indispensable to those who are 
leaders in mission interest and work at home 
or abroad—Board secretaries, pastors, presi- 
dents of Presbyterials and missionary socie- 
ties, missionaries, Korean church officers, ete. 

I repeat, Dr. Clark has done his work well, 
but unless the book is purchased and used, 
he has labord in vain. Only as the mine is 
worked, the manual studied, and the source 
of inspiration tapped, will people be informed, 
guided, and lifted up. This is a book, not to 
be read and laid aside or even passed on, but, 
to be read and re-read, to be placed beside the 
dictionary, the encyclopaedia, to be kept ever 
at hand for reference and help. 


What’s Interesting 


(November Extracts from 


the Korean Church 


the ‘‘Christian Messenger’’) 


Translated by BRUCE F. HUNT 


The Christian Education League, an organization 
of educators in Christian Schools throughout Korea, 
held a meeting in the C. L. S. building Nov. 28-24 with 
Dr. Uk Keum Yoo in the chair. Twenty-five schools 
were represented by 42 delegates. The following 
were some of the more interesting actions taken: 

(1) It was decided to speed up the prepartion of 
a Bible Course for use in Christian Schools, which idea 
was approved by the same organization a year ago last 
summer, so that this uniform course might be put into 
effect in 1936. ; 

(2) It was decided to make a survey of the per- 
iodicals now being published by. different schools, 
the following schools keing made responsible for the 
surveys in their respective fields,-C. C. C. for Men’s 
College periodicals, Ehwa for Women’s Colleges, 
Kyungsin for Men’s Academies, Paihwa for Women’s 
Academies. 

(3) It was decided to establish a bureau through 
which teachers looking for a change might secure pos- 
itions. 


The Seoul Presbytery recéntly met and passed a 
motion, 18 to 10, overturing the General Assembly to 
ereate Synods within the Presbyterian Church. 

At this same meeting they overtured the General 

- Assembly to reverse its actions in regard to the ‘‘Com- 
mittee with power” which was sent down last year, 
holding that the appointment of this committee was 
unconstitutional. They also took action whereby the 
Presbytery treasures receiving collections for the va- 
rious Boards and benevolences of the church, should 
hold such funds as came to hand on deposit until the 
Assembly actions are reversed. 


Christmas Plays for presentation in churches took 
up four pour pages of the Dec. 5th number of the 


Christian Messenger. 


The Paijai Academy Alumni Association at a re- 
cent meeting decided to seek to raise enough money 


to create for the School a, Juridical Person. According 
to the Japanese regulations, #800,000 is necessary for 
the creation of a Juridical Person and the Alumni As- 
sociation voted to raise ¥100,000 of this among them- 
selves. 


At a meeting of the West Pyengyang Presbytery, 
a committee was appointed to wait on the Provincial 
Educational authorities in regard to the matter of tea- 
chers in Christian Schools being required to make con- 
tri?ution toward the erection of Shinto Shirines. 


The Whanghai Presbytery, now the largest in the 
Korean Presbyterian Church, at a recent meeting 
overtured the next General Assembly to divide it into 
three Presbyteries. The question of Synods was aid 
on the table until the next meeting. 


The North Kyungsang Presbytery at a recent me- 
eting, voted down the question of Synods. They pass- 
ed a motion, inviting the 1986 General Assembly to 
meet in Taiku. In view of the growing lack of the 
the proper observance of the Lord’s Day throughout 
the Presbytery, it was voted to write a letter to all 
the churches in the name of the Presbytery, calling 
them to greater care in the keeping holy of the Lord’s 
Day. ‘ 

Bishop Moore of the Southern Methodist Church, 
arrived in Seoul on Dec. 12 and brought with 
him the good news that, contrary to former fears, the 
subsidy from the Southern Methodist Board in America 
for church primary schools in Korea is to be continued 


during 1935. 


The Hamheung Church is celebrating the Jublilee 
by a campaign to double everything;-memberships in 
the church and its various organizations, attendance 
at meetings, collections and offerings. The siogans 
are One man for each man and Me first. 
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A College Man’s Outlook 


BY CHANNING LIEM 


(This article is quoted from The Korean Student Bulletin of Nov.—Dec., 1934. It is part of an 
oration which won for him a medal as the winner of the Borge oratorical contest for seniors, held at 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., during commencement week in June, 1934, Mr. Liem is the first 
Oriental student to have won the prized honor. He was born in Pyengyang and attended the Union 


Christian College there. ) 


NE OF THE LESSONS that I have been 
taught during the past four years in 
Lafayette is what it means to be a 

~® college student. May I give you one 

of my own experiences? Four years ago 
on the day following registration I went to 
the east wing of South College with a card 
of admission to a freshman German class. 
After a long search I found myself in what I 
later discovered was one of Dr. Church’s ad- 
vanced German classes. Although I did not 
understand a word that he spoke, I sat there 
throughout the whole period thinking that it 
was because my knowledge of the English 
language was not sufficient. Finally, when I 
_ showed my card to Dr. Church, he said, “Oh, 
you are in the wrong class,’”’ and he took me 
to Professor Gault’s class in elementary Ger- 
man. In what an interesting and yet diffcult 
Situation I was! Consider it for a moment. 
A Korean boy studying German in the United 
States under a French professor in the English 
language. 

However, I was not the only one who was 
having difficulties, Many of my classmates 
were in no better position than I. In the face 
of these circumstances, however, we stood 
firm because we saw greater opportunities 
beyond our college experience; because our 
outlook was brighter than our obstacles were 
dark. It was with this conviction that each 
one of us entered his college career. 

What, then, was the outlook of those who 
entered as college freshmen four years ago ? 
To a large extent, theirs was the same as that 
of coilege men in previous years, I have had 
the privilege of attending college both in 
America and in the Orient. American stu- 
dents are, in general, very frank, and they do 


not hesitate to ask one another the question, 
‘‘What are you going to do when you get out 
of college?” And I should say they answer 
this question quite freely. What the Ameri- 
can student has in view is a secure position, a 
happy family with a modest income, whatever 
the modest income may mean to him. In- 
cidentally, the Oriental student does not like 
the question. He would much rather explain 
why he came to college than tell what he in- 
tends to do upon graduation. What do we 
foreign students in America want? One of the 
most distinguished foreign students in the 
United States once said, ‘I want, sir, to be the 
bridge across the ocean.” In other words, what 
the foreign students in America strive for is to 
be the leaders when they return to their home 
countries. 

According to the report of former President 
Hoover’s social research committee, there has 
never been a time in the history of the world 
when such great changes have taken place in 
such a short time as during the past few 
years. The question, now, is whether the 
situation of the world to-day is what we ex- 
pected it to be, whether the trends are 
towards the goal for which our aims were 
directed when we came to college. The past 
four years have taught us that the college 
man’s outlook has changed along with the 
changing social conditions. 

In short, the training we have received 
in the last four years, makes us the pioneers in 
the redevelopment of nations and in the 
betterment of international relationships. Let 
us consider our present situation for a mo- 
ment. From the point of view of the indi- 
vidual, what we have inherited from the past 
is the uncertainty of getting a job; from the 
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national point of view, what is before us 
to-day is economic insecurity and social unrest; 
and from the international point of view, 
the past has given us a growing hostility 
between nations and the ever-spreading of 
_war clouds over their boundaries. 

We are going out into this new and strange 
world, not well provided with wealth or 
social position, not as a young man entering 
his father’s business, but as the early Puritans 
embarked on their voyage to America, endow- 
ed with but faith and challenging spirit at 
heart. Yes, we will start just as we are, we 
will begin from where we are. Hence, we 
have nothing to lose but everything to gain. 
Is not that outlook bright and optimistic ? 
The only thing that. we need is courage. The 
fields is rough, the path is perilous. Let us 
remember the Oriental proverb, old as it 
sounds, “‘Even though you may be in the 
tiger’s mouth, do not lose your spirit.” If we 
are ambitious, if we are honestly willisg to 
play our part, we shall be happy, though 
we may be compelled to lie down with our 
elbows as our pillows, though we may be 
compelled to drink with our palms as our 
cups. . 
With this spirit we cannot but succeed, not 
only in bringing about a better America, 
a beiter Germany, a better Korea, but also in 
creating world peace, Let me stress the fact 
that America can, and must play, a leading 
part in any world movement. America at 
present is host to approximately one-half of 
the foreign student population of the world. 
Through the mutual understanding and friend- 
ship resulting, world peace is bound to be 
strengthened. In the by-gone days people 
of one part of the world, living sufficient unto 
themselves, considered those of the other 
parts as their potential enemies, because of 
lack of understanding. For instance all that 
Europeans knew about the Chinese was that 
they were the Mice Eating race; all that Ori- 
entals knew about Occidentals was that they 


were the Raw Meat eaters. But to-day the 
personal contacts among the young men of 
the world make them shudder at the thought 
of killing one another. Why? Because they 
are friends and brothers. 

Thus, we have seen the change of the 
world; we have analyzed our outlook; and we 
have to choose one of two procedures ; either 
to take the steps of the pioneers, or to sit tight 
and let the world lead us to destruction. Is 
there anyone who will sit tight? The final 
question is how to go about finding the best 
way to success. May I suggest, before my 
time is up, the procedure which I consider the 
best. It is this: We, as individuals, must 
take the whole responsibility upon our own 
shoulders. In whatever walk of life we are 
engaged, let us take the blame as well as the 
credit. If there is any thing praiseworthy, let 
us praise ourselves for it, and if there is 
anything unpraiseworthy, let us take the 
blame. 

A gentleman once said to me; “In my 
years of experience in many countries, I have 
learned many things, but this one lesson 
I shall cherish to the end of my life.” Then he 
went on to relate to me the following story: 
Once, while visiting a small town school, he 
saw all the children in the class with their 
eyes full of tears. He felt so curious about it 
that when he asked for the reason, an em- 
ployee of the school said, “‘The children were 
very mean to-day. The teacher thought that 
it was his own fault, and he whipped himself 
until he bled. I really think it is a much better 
method of punishing the children than to 
spank them all.’’ 

Ladies and gentlemen, are we not tired of 
reading and hearing one party blaming an- 
other? The time has come when we should 
stop censuring others and analyze our owy 
faults. The changing world has brought to 
us a new situation which demands a new 
method of approach. 
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The Jubilee and the Korean Church 


J. Y. CROTHERS 


@ N THE OLD Testament there is a close 
J connection between the Feast of 

trumpets, the Day of Atonement, the 

Feast of Tabernacles and the Jubilee, 
which began the Day of Atonement. All came 
in the Seventh Month. On the first day of 
this month there was a special blowing of the 
trumpets (the Feast of Trumpets) to remind 
the people of the two important events to fol- 
low: First, the Day of Atonement on the 
tenth of the month when everyone was to 
afflict his soul, and those who did not do so 
were to be cut off. Second, the Feast of 
Tabernacles beginning on the fifteenth of the 
month when they offered their tithe to the 
Lord and represented their complete consecra- 
tion by the largest burnt offerings of the year. 
Once every 50 years when the ceremonies of 
the Day of Atonement were complete and 
the High Priest came out of the Holy Place ar- 
rayed in his high priestly garments “for glory 
and for beauty” they were to send abroad the 
loud trumpet through all the land and every 
Israelite who had sold his inheritance was to 
take possession of it again, and every Hebrew 
slave was to become free. The whole land 
was to enjoy another year of rest in addition 
to the forty-ninth year just passed. 

The Feast of Trumpets stands for the pro- 
clamation of ‘‘Repentance (signified by afflict- 
ing their souls on the Day of Atonement) and 
remission of sins” (because of which they 
were to be altogether joyful during the Feast 
of Tabernacles), which are to be preached to 
all nations. This feast seems to have a special 
significance for the Korean church. The day 
Dr. Allen arrived in Korea, September 20, 1884, 
was the Feast of Trumpets, and the Sunday 
that the General Assembly of the Korean 
Presbyterian Church was in session in Pyeng- 
yang, September 9, 1934, was also the Feast of 
Trumpets, celebrated by the largest Christian 
gathering ever held in Korea, over 20,000, and 


by a’march through the city with banners and 
bands and tracts. 

The Day of Atonement began its fulfillment 
when our Lord entered the most Holy Place 
in Heaven with His own blood for all the sins 
of all His people, and is completed when He 
returns in glory for the final Jubilee ;-when 
the last trumpet sounds throughout all the 
earth and we receive the inheritance that has 
been reserved in Heaven for us, and we are 
freed forever from bondage to sin and death, 
and enter into eternal rest. The first General 
Assembly of the Korean Presbyterian Church 
met on the Day of Atonement, Sept. 17, 1907. 
In the Jubilee this year we should remember 
that the one who would not afflict his soul on 
this day of his redemption had no share in the 
Jubilee. Before the day was over he could 
rejoice, but until the trumpet sounded he was 
to afflict his soul. i. e., repent of every known 
sin. 

- Nearly fifty years after the church at 
Ephesus was founded, the Lord sent it a letter 
by the pen of John (Rev. 2: 1-7) in which He 
praised it for many things, but rebuked it be- 
cause it had left its first love. Should the 
Lord send a message to the Korean church to- 
day, no doubt He would find much to praise, 
but could He say it had kept its first love? 
Are there not factions as in the church in 
Corinth? Are there not excess as in the 
church in Thessalonica? If Daniel needed to 
fast and put on sackcloth and ashes and make 
confession of his own sins when he found 
Jerusalem was about to be restored, do we 
not much more need heart searching repent- 
ance? John the Baptist and the Lord did not 
preach, “Rejoice, for the Kingdom of heaven is 
at hand,” but “Repent ye.’’ Twice in one 
chapter the Lord says, “Except ye repent, 
ye shall all likewise perish.” Also twice 
in one chapter He tells of the joy in heav- 
en over one sinner that repenteth. We do 
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rejoice that the Lord has accomplished so much 
in 50 years, but we also need to feel shame that 
we have done so little. Counting Dr. Allen 
and his wife as two Christians to start with, 
and leaving out all the later missionaries, if 
the church had- doubled in size every two 
years there would now be over 66,000,000 in 
the Korean Church and its missions in other 
lands. This steady rate of increase would 
have brought the adherents to 256 in the year 
1898, whereas there were 7,500. It would 
have made 131,056 adherents in 1916, whereas 


there were 146,413. , 

May we have a foretaste this year of the. 
final Feast of Tabernacles because the church. 
as the bride of Christ adorns herself as wait-. 
ing for her husband, so that God will taberna-. 
cle with His people. In 1935 the Feast of 
Trumpets will come on Sept. 28th, the Day of 
Atonement on Oct. 7th, and the Feast of 
Tabernacles will begin on Oct. 12th. 

(Adapted from a sermon preached in Enlgish 
at Pyengyang on Sept. 9, 1984.) 


Educational Conferences 


WILLIAM SCOTT 


Conference of the Christian Educa- 

tional Associatlon of Korea, and a 

Conference of Bible Teachers in Christian 
Schools. 

The Christian Educational Association of 

Korea was organized three years ago, on a 


ZW O IMPORTANT Conferences were 
q: held recently in Seoul: The Annual 
4 


| suggestion from the. National Christian-Coun- 
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' cil, and has as its object “to promote friend- 
ship among Christian educational institu- 
tions, to investigate and study all problems 
confronting these institutions, and to work 
_ together for the growth and development of 
. Christian education.” 


The assocation met on November 23, 24, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. U. K. Yu, vice- 
president of the Chosen Christian College. 
Twenty-six Christian schools and colleges 
were represented by forty-two delegates. 
Some idea of the scope and interests of the 
association may be gained by reference to the 
program which was undertaken. Special com- 
mittees were due to report upon such subjects 
as the following retirement allowance scheme 
for teachers, plans for future maintenance of 
mission schools; unified forms for reporting 
school statistics; ways and means of giving 
proper guidance to graduates; report on the 
educational section of ‘rethinking missions’; 
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the worship hour in Christian schools; the 
preparation of text books for Bible courses. 
The list, as will be seen, is a formidable one 
and at least shows that the association is well 
aware of the existence of ‘problems’ confront- 
ing Christian schools. It was to be expected 
that some of these numerous committees 
might fail to report, and that others would 
present reports lacking the ring of finality, 
But they formed the basis for a vigorous and 
thoughtful discussion which gave promise of 
more satisfactory reports in the future. In 
only a few cases were reports finally adopted; 
the remainder were referred to new commit- 
tees, and their scope more closely delimited so 
that we may expect more careful considera- 
tion and definite counsel next year. 

. A spirt of good-fellowship prevailed through- 
out the meeting—which is perhaps the best 
fruit of such an association. In addition to 
this, the interchange of views—in the lobby, 
during recess, as well as on the floor of the 
session, the evident desire to find ways of 
improving our Christian education, and the 
feeling that we must put our best thought and 
effort into the work, all made one sure that 
the association is worth while and that it fills 
a pressing need. The general regret at the 
failure of Seungsil College and Academy, the 
Seungi Girls’ School and the Presbyterian 
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Theological Seminary to add their weight to 
the Christian Educational Association found 
expression in a decision to send another spe- 
cial appeal to these institutions urging them 
to become members. 

A very happy event of two days’ gathering 
was a luncheon at which the entire member- 
ship of the association were the guests of Dr. 
Yun Chi Ho. : 

The Conference of Bible Teachers in Chris- 
tian Schools was held under the auspices of 
the Educational Association and its findings 
were reported to and passed upon by that 
body. This year’s meeting was the second of 
its kind, was well attended and, in the op- 
inion of the writer, fully justified the expend- 
iture of time and money required. It serves 


as a clearing house for the discussion of pro- . 


blems met by those who actually teach Bible 
and religious subjects in Christian schools. 
The discussions are therefore not simply aca- 
demic dissertations but mutual sharing of dif- 
ficulties encountered, methods tried, objec- 


tives aimed at, and ideals held. Helpful pa- 
pers were given on the place of music in the 
religious life, “the place Of religion in an edu- 
cational system,’’ and “reference books on re- 
ligious education.” The devotional talks were 
given by religious teachers to religious teach- 
ers, and were exceedingly thoughtful and 
stimulating. One afternoon was devoted to 
the observation of class teaching of Bible in 
one college and two high schools. 

Under the direction of this association a be- 
ginning has been made in the task of prepar- 
ing Bible texts for use in high schools. The 
present plan calls for the completion of the 
entire course by the end of the present year 
and the publication of the texts for use by the 
beginning of the school year of 1936. It was 
also decided to ask the Educational Associa- 
tion to petition the Bible Society to consider 
publishing the Bible in the new Korean script 
for the use of students. 

The association of Bible teachers is not a 
permanent and separate organization, but, as 
mentioned above, functions under the educa- 
tional assocition. One might hope, however, 
that it will continue to meet annually for a 
few years, in order that it might give our 
Bible teachers an opportunity of meeting each 
otder and receiving the enheartening and in- 
spiration which comes from such fellowship. 
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Notes and Personals 


Northern Methodist Mission (W. F. M. S.) 
Returned to the United States 
Miss S. Raney, Ewha College, Seoul. 


Southern Methodist Mission 
Left on furlough 
Miss Wagner, Seoul. 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Death 
The Rev. Lapsley McAfee, D. D., who with :Mrs. 
McAfee, has been paying an extended visit to 
Korea, died suddenly on the 18th of January vat 
Damaguette, P. I., where he had gone:for a two 
months’ visit. Dr. McAfee is a brother of Mrs. 
George S. McCune, Pyengyang. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
_ Birth 


To the Rev. and Mrs. D. A. Swicord a son, George 
Wade, was born on the 4th January at Chunju. 

The hospital at Chunju was completely destroyediby 
fire in the early morning of the 9th January. The 
33 patients were removed to places of safety but 
the loss on the biulding and equipment is only par- 
tially covered by the insurance. 


Corrections W. C. T. U Note 


In reference to the open letter of Dr. C. A. Clark 
in the January number of the Korea Mission Field, the 
Executive Committee of the Foreign Branch of the W. 
C. T. U. wishes to state that there is an inaccuracy in 
the item in regard to the temperance worker, Mr. 
Song Sang Suk. Mr. Song is not the General Secretary 
of the W.C.T.U. The General Secretary (‘‘Chong 
Mu’’) is Miss Yi Hyo Tuk. The Foreign Branch con- 
tributes at present, Yen 10.00 per month to Mr. Song’s 
salary and considers him a valuable worker, but natu- 
rally the W. C. T. U. supports a woman as its General 
Secretary. Miss Yi is the only W..C. T. U. worker 
under pay who receives money for half her travel 
bills. Miss Yi travels all over Korea and into Manchu- 
ria, organizing temperance societies. There are now 
128 active W. C. T. U. branches, adult, and over 3,500 
members. 


The Japanese Y. M. C. A. 

In the January, 1935, number of the Korea Mission 
Field, the article by Rev. William C. Kerr, entitles 
“The New Home of the Y. M. C. A,”’ should have read 
‘‘The New Home of the Japanese Y. M. C. A. Weare 
sorry for the omission of the word, ‘‘Japanese’’ 


House for Sale on Chirisan 
Furnished. Beautiful site. Price very reasonable. ° 
If interested please apply to Miss Ethel H. Butts 
Pyeng Yang, or Mrs, L. O. Morris, Wonju. 3 
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‘New Publications every Month — 
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